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THERE ARE VOICES TO BE HEARD 





Listen....d9 you hear them? 
Stand quietly on the wooden 
sidewalk and simply be still. 
Voices, echoing through the 
print shop, past the weathered 
clapboards and fading signs, 
down by the Opera House and 
the site of the Chinese temple, 
and upward to the crest of 
Boot Hill. "“Gold!", they 
whisper. Gold, the stuff of 
dreams. 


I have found a scad! 





SEFME AT VeRGIMNA CITY - ih. ae 
Photo courtesy of Montana Historical Society, Helena 


When Bill Fairweather yelled to Henry Edgar that spring day in 1863, he never imagined he 
had set off a chain of events at Alder Gulch that would ultimately help shape a nation. 


There was such a stampede as 
I never saw before or since. It 
was sure the ‘Devil take the 
hindmost.’ The men on 
horseback left their pack 
horses, and men on foot threw 
down their ers and grub 


and flew. . . .I shall never 
forget that day as long as I live. 
- Henry Edgar 


The first wave of miners at Alder 
Gulch all hit bonanzas. 


The bed of the creek and the 

bars on both sides were . 

uniformly rich; the bed rock ee ee ee tt 

being literally paved with gold. | . > x 
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Photo courtesy of Montana Historical Society, Helena 








Placer mining was hard, backbreaking work. Those working in cold water complained of 
rheumatism, stagnant summer pools bred "fevers." Many worked only a season or two, the 
hardships often shortening their lives. 
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How I wish my descriptive powers were adequate to making those who have never 

seen gulch-mining as I see, and realize the impression made on me as I first 

looked into the gulch at the miners at work. . . . It seems they would be in each 

other’s way. They remind one of bees around a hive. And such active work. It 

seemed that not one of that great multitude stopped for one instant shoveling and 

wheeling dirt, passing and repassing each other without a hitch. » 
— Sarah Raymond 


Five of the six men who 
discovered the riches of 
Alder Gulch squandered 
away their wealth and died 
searching for another strike. 
"Gold!" the voices insist, but 
other whispers start to be 
heard in the wind. 


Riches of a different sort 
could be made in the new 
town of Virginia City - 
speculators knew they could 
make more money serving 
the miners than digging the 


gulch. 





Here we have a 
mining city in full 
blast — stores, 
saloons, gaming 
houses, & streets 
crammed full - 
dust everywhere 
plentiful - & the 
price of everything 
at the utmost 


stretch. 
- Dr.W.D. Dibbs 


Blacksmiths, candymakers, 
newspaper men, 
candlemakers, barkeeps, stone 
masons, goldsmiths, leather 
workers, freighters, actors, 
photographers and many more 
made their living off the 
labors of the miners. 





Photo courtesy of Montana Historical Society, Helena . 


The wilderness was rapidly being transformed from a mining camp to a frontier community. 
"Home, family," other voices insist. 
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We arrived on Sunday, the busiest day of the week. The streets were crowded 
with pilgrims and miners. . . . The main street of Virginia City contained hotels, 
Churches, billiard halls, elegant gambling houses, hurdy-gurdies or dance-halls, 


bawdy houses, and innumerable saloons. 
— The Council Bluffs Eagle 


Outside of town, however, the landscape was being devastated. 


The city is situated in a hollow or basin like, entirely surrounded by mountains, 
not green and fresh looking, but brown and bare, the number of stock in and 
around the city having eaten off all of the grass. There isn’t a tree in sight. All 
have been cut down for wood, and all about the city, the ground is cut and dug 


up by the mining which is constantly going on. 
— Ellen Fletcher 


The promise of easy riches attracted thieves and desperados. In this remote area of the mountains, 
some took the law into their own hands, and the Vigilantes were born. 


We the undersigned uniting ourselves in a party for the laudable purposes of 
arresting thieves and murderers and recovering stollen property do pledge ourselves 
and our sacred honor each to all others and solemnly swear that we will reveal no 
secrets, violate no laws of and never desert each other or our standards of justice 
so help us God as witness our hand and seal this 23 of December A D 1863. 

— The Vigilantes 


Vigilantism eventually gave way to more acceptable methods of law and order. The community 
took on the air of the "social city" when it became the territorial capital. 


A mix of Yankees and Southerners, Europeans and Canadians, Native Americans, Mexican 
placeros, and Chinese miners all called Virginia City home. But all were not readily accepted. 
Anguish can be heard in the voices of those who struggled against intolerance. 


This course toward the Chinese is rank dishonesty. The men who are glad enough 
to sell their old and worn-out diggins to these patient and frugal strangers join in 
the cry that the Chinese will overrun the land, and propose to eject them from the 
property they have paid for. 


- Rossiter Raymond 


In September of 1863 about 12,000 people lived 
in and around the diggings at Alder Gulch. By 
1870, only 867 remained in Virginia City. Today 
there are about 150. The buildings are weathered 
and worn, but there are still voices to be heard 
and stories to be told. Stories of hope, success, 
greed, failure, murder, intolerance, love, and liie. 
The voices of these who have walked this way, 
and of those who are still here, have stories to 
tell and wisdom to impart about the building of a 
nation. 





Listen....can you hear them? 
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SUMMARY 





This special resource study/environmental assessment considers five alternatives for 
preserving and protecting the Virginia City National Historic Landmark. Each 
alternative describes a different scenario that achieves the vision for Virginia City that 
was developed by the residents of the town. This vision, which is printed on the inside 
of the back cover, indicates the town’s strong desire to preserve Virginia City’s historic 
character while maintaining the small town quality of life that now exists. 


The alternatives are distinguished primarily by who will manage and acquire the key 
historic buildings in Virginia City. This is a critical issue because the current owner of 
most of the significant historic properties in Virginia City, Bovey Restorations, Inc. 
(Bovey Restorations), plans to sell all of its interests in the town. National Park Service 
involvement in the alternatives ranges from no involvement to total involvement, with 
some alternatives considering partnerships. 


Alternative 1 is a continuation of existing conditions, in which there would be no federal 
involvement and preservation of the landmark would be achieved only if other entities 
step forward to purchase, restore and manage the town’s historic attractions. 


Alternative 2 describes full National Park Service management and calls for 
congressional authorization to designate the landmark a unit of the national park 
system. The Park Service would acquire the Bovey-owned historic properties and would 
be involved over the long term. 


Alternative 3 calls for partnership management, again as a unit of the national park 
system. As in alternative 2, the Park Service would acquire all the historic Bovey-owned 
properties, but over time the responsibility for restoration and management wouid be 
turned over to other government and private entities. In addition to the preservation 
and interpretation of the site, Virginia City would become a preservation training center 
for nonprofit organizations and cultural resource managers. 


Under alternative 4 Congress would provide the national historic landmark with special 
federal designation and establish a commission that wou!d be responsible for the 
day-to-day preservation, management, interpretation, and operations. The state of 
Montana would acquire the Bovey-owned properties and the Park Service may be a 
member of the commission and may provide technical assistance. 


Alternative 5 calls for state management of the unit. The historic Bovey-owned properties 
would be acquired by the state and managed as a park by the Montana Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks Department. 
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SIGNIFICANCE 


Located in a scenic and sparsely populated valley in southwestern Montana, Virginia 
City survives today as the best preserved 1860s placer mining town and frontier capital 
in the American West. Founded in 1863, Virginia City is the site of the largest placer 
gold strike in the Rocky Mountains. Within three years of the first strike, the hills above 
the town produced $30 million worth of gold nuggets and dust. These riches attracted 
more than 10,000 men, women, and children, who crossed hundreds of miles of plains 
and mountains and settled in a string of boom camps in the Alder Gulch diggings. 


Between 1865 and 1875, Virginia City served as Montana’s first territorial capital. The 
town’s population declined quickly after the gold rush subsided and the state capital 
was moved to Helena. Unlike many other mining camps and frontier capitals that burned 
down or were lost to later development, the majority of Virginia City’s early log, frame, 
and stone structures remain standing. Much of the credit for preserving the town belungs 
to Charles and Sue Bovey, who rediscovered the town in the 1940s, restored many of 
the historic buildings, and opened them to visitors. This is one of the earliest examples 
of organized historic preservation in the West. 


The entire town of Virginia City and 2,000 surrounding acres was designated a national 
historic landmark in 1961. 








PURPOSE AND GOALS OF THE STUDY 


Purpose 


In 1980 the National Park Service completed a reconnaissance survey to determine if 
Virginia City warranted further study. One of the recommendations made in the survey 
was that the National Park Service would undertake a new area study (now called a 
special resource study) of the Virginia City National Historic Landmark to look at 
alternatives for future protection of the resources. 


Virginia City was listed by the National Trust for Historic Preservation (National Trust) 
as onc of the nation’s 11 most endargered historic places. It is listed as endangered by 
the National Trust because many of the town’s fragiie historic buildings are in danger 
of collapse. 


The purpose of the study is to develop a range of alternatives, for congressional review 
and possible action, that will protect and interpret the significant resources and stories 


of westward expansion and the mining frontier that are so well illustrated within the 
Virginia City National Historic Landmark. 


Goals 
The goals of the study are to consider ways to 
* preserve the historic resources of Virginia City 
* interpret the town’s significant stories and resources for visitors 


* allow visitors to experience, understand, and empathize with the history of the 
Rocky Mountain frontier 


* create a sense of ownership and excitement among the visiting public 
* respect the quality of life and the privacy of the residents of Virginia City 


* recognize and acknowledge the dynamic nature of Virginia City as a “living” 
town 


* encourage economic and commercial activities that are sensitive to, and 
compatible with, the historic integrity of Virginia City 


* ensure local residents participate, express their desires, and have ownership in 
the results of the study 











* explore options for appropriate private partnerships to assist in planning, 
funding, and managing the resources and interpreting the stories of Virginia 
City 


* work with state and local governments to ensure the accomplishment of mutual 
goals 


* explore options that do not inhibit the continuum of private activities, including 
ranching, mining, and local business 


ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


This study analyzes five alternatives for preservation and management of the Virginia 
City National Historic Landmark, which encompasses some 2,000 acres in and around 
the town. Several alternatives propose the establishment of a unit of the national park 
system in Virginia City. 


These alternatives address the following issues and concerns: 


Concept for a Unit of the National Park System 


What would be the purpose of such a unit? What componenis of the community should 
be included? What elements outside the corporate limits of the town should be included? 
‘What would be the boundaries of the unit? How would the boundary designation affect 
existing land uses? 


Management 


Who should take care of Virginia City and provide services? Should the National Park 
Service be involved? How should the state, county, local officials, and residents be 
involved? Should there be a public commission or private/nonprofit entity involved? 
Visitor Experience and Interpretation 


What needs to be done to ensure that visitors to Virginia City have a quality experience? 
What stories associated with Virginia City should be told to visitors? 


Resource Protection 


What area needs to be specially managed to protect the integrity of the national historic 
landmark? How should such lands be protected? What historic buildings should be 
purchased by a public agency? Which should be purchased by a private entity? How 
should the contents of the buildings be managed? 
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Facilities 


What additional visitor services need to be provided in Virginia City (for example, visitor 
center, restrooms, parking areas, overnight accommodations, eating establishments)? 


Acquisition, Development, and Operating Costs 


Who should pay for the acquisition of lands, buildings, contents? Who should pzy for 
development and operations? 


Quality of Life in Virginia City 


What steps need to be taken to ensure the residents’ quality of life is not impaired? 
What can be done to ensure that Virginia City can advance into the 21st century, while 
still protecting the significant resources of the landmark? What is the best way to ensure 
local residents can participate in the decisions regarding the future of the national 
historic landmark? 


CRITERIA FOR PARKLANDS 
National Significance 


There are four criteria for including an area within the national park system — national 
significance, suitability, feasibility, and management options. Because Virginia City is 
a national historic landmark it already meets the national significance criteria. (See 
appendix A for a full description of Virginia City’s national significance.) The following 
analysis of suitability and feasibility concludes that Virginia City National Historic 
Landmark meets the criteria for both. The management options within each alternative 
are also viable. 


Suitability and Feasibility 


An area that is nationally significant must also meet criteria for suitability and 
feasibility to qualify as a potential addition to the national park system. 


Suitability. To be suitable for inclusion in the national park system, an area must 
represent a natural or cultural theme or type of recreational resource that is not already 
adequately represented in the national park system or is not comparably represented 
and protected for public enjoyment by another land-managing agency. 














National Park System Units. The National Park Service administers four units 
that preserve and interpret aspects of mining history: 


Saugus Iron Works National Historic Site near Boston 

Hopewell Village National Historic Site in eastern Pennsylvania 

Klondike Gold Rush National Historical Park, Washington State and Alaska 
Keeweenaw National Historic Site in the upper peninsula of Michigan 


None of these National Park Service units were established, however, to interpret 
the mining frontiers of the Far West. 


Properties Outside the System. The Rocky Mountain mining rushes caused the 
establishment of innumerable mining camps. Today, the physical evidence of these 
camps has largely disappeared. Some typical examples are described below: 


Ghost Towns. Because of the short-lived nature of many mining sites, most 
camps were abandoned and eventually became ghost towns. 


Mining Towns Developed into New Mining Towns. Other 1860s camps 
disappeared under new mining, such as the gold camp of Oro City that 
disappeared under the 1870s boomtown of Leadville, Colorado, also a national 
historic landmark. Some placer gold camps evolved into hard rock mining 
service centers and grew beyond the simple wood-frame and stone communities 
like Virginia City. Examples include the Deadwood, South Dakota, and Butte, 
Montana, national historic landmarks. 


Mining Towns that have become State Parks. Two 1860s placer gold 
camps have been preserved as state parks. South Pass, Wyoming, was a ghost 
town when acquired by the state park system in the 1950s. The buildings were 
restored to their original appearance, where feasible. Bannack National 
Historic Landmark in Montana was similarly acquired by the state park system 
in the 1950s and preserved as a ghost town. Both sites have similar scale in 
historic structures and mining resources as Virginia City, but neither survives 
as a living community. More of Virginia City’s structures survive intact and 
its mining and territorial history is more significant. 


Mining Towns that have become Communities or Cities. Some towns 
have evolved into communities with tourism economies but most of those have 
lost their 1860s character, such as the Central City/Black Hawk National 
Historic Landmark, Colorado, now a gambling mecca. Virginia City is the best 
remaining example of a territorial capital of the 1860s. All gold rysh era 
territorial capitals, except for Virginia City, have been greatly altered. Although 
Virginia City was a contemporary of Golden and Denver, Colorado; Lewiston 
and Boise, Idaho; Carson City, Nevada; Bannack and Helena, Montana; and 
Prescott, Arizona, it is the only community that retains its 19th-century scale. 








Other than Bannack National Historic Landmark, Montana, all other-territorial 
capitals have become modern cities. 


Feasibility.To be feasible as a new unit of the national park system, an area must be 
of sufficient size and appropriate configuration, considering natural systems or historic 
settings, to ensure long-term protection of resources and to accommodate public use. 
The area must also have potential for efficient administration at a reasonable cost. 
Important feasibility factors include landownership, acquisition costs, access, threats to 
the resource, and staff or development requirements. 


Landownership. The size of the national historic landmark appears to include all 
the necessary lands to manage and protect the integrity of the historic scene, 
including many of the historic mining claims along Alder Gulch. The national 
historic landmark area is considered to be the smallest area that would be feasible 
for management as a unit of the national park system. 


The landmark boundary follows, as much as possible, ridgelines, which provide for 
distinct, definable edges. These features were incorporated into the proposed 
boundary configuration to provide for management efficiency as well as historic 
integrity. 


Lands outside the corporate limits of the town are of mixed ownership that include 
the US. Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, Bovey Restorations, and 
corporate and individual private property owners. 


Acquisition Costs. Acquisition of ali property within the landmark boundaries 
would be neither feasible nor desirable. Cooperative agreements between the 
National Park Service and the landowners within the landmark would be necessary 
to ensure that the historic integrity of the area was maintained. 


Federal acquisition of the components of the national historic landmark would vary 
within certain alternatives. 


Access. Access to Virginia City would continue to be provided by the existing 
network of state and county highways that criss-cross southwestern Montana and 
intersect with state highway 287 east and west of town. 


Threats to the Resource. The historic resources in Virginia City owned by Bovey 
Restorations are for sale. The town could do little to stop inappropriate alterations to 
these buildings by a new owner or the dispersal of historic artifacts. Some have suggested 
developing Virginia City as a gambling town, much like Central City, Colorado. This 
kind of development would be devastating to the historic integrity of the landmark, as 
well as to the livability of the existing community. 


While Nevada City is not being considered for inclusion in the unit of the national park 
system in this study, the development of the town in coordination with the development 
of Virginia City is important to the economic viability of any cooperating groups in 
support of a potential national park system unit. 














The other major threat to land resources adjacent to the national historic landmark is 
current and potential additional mining activity. However, the historic significance of 
the Virginia City National Historic Landmark is derived from its association with mining 
activity. Therefore, as long as all parties involved were willing to work together to ensure 
no negative impacts occurred to the landmark, current mining activity in the area should 
not pose any major concerns. Preliminary discussions with the U. S. Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management and some corporate owners indicate a willingness to 
cooperate at the appropriate time. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THIS STUDY AND OTHER EFFORTS 


This study is not the only study or planning effort currently underway that will affect 
the Virginia City National Historic Landmark. The commissioners of Madison County 
have recently employed a private planning firm to undertake a comprehensive plan for 
the County. The city council of Virginia City has also recently contracted with a planning 
consultant to prepare a comprehensive plan for the town of Virginia City. 


A committee of preservationists and community leaders is developing "a comprehensive 
strategy to preserve and develop historic and cultural resources" in the Butte-Anaconda 
corridor. Although the initial focus of this project was on preserving and interpreting 
the mining heritage of Butte and Anaconda, the plan’s scope includes the entire 
southwest Montana region. Attractions such as Virginia City are seen as part of the 
story of mining in Montana and these communities are potential partners in the project. 
The Headwaters Resource Conservation and Development Area is sponsoring this larger 
heritage tourism development effort with support from the U.S. Forest Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, Montana State Historic Preservation Office, local and county 
governments and private businesses. A "Concept Plan and Feasibility Study" for the 
southwest Montana region is scheduled for completion in the fall of 1994. 


Other planning efforts in the area include the Road Agents Trail that will connect 
Virginia City and Bannack State Park (a historic mining ghost town) and the continuing 
land use planning being undertaken by the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. There is also at least one major mining corporation that is in the 
exploration phase to ascertain the feasibility of opening new gold mining operations in 
the area. 








HISTORY OF VIRGINIA City 
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On arriving at this place what astonishes any stranger is the size, appearance and 
vast amount of business that is here beheld. Though our city is but a year old, 
fine and substantial buildings have been erected, and others are rapidly going up. 
One hundred buildings are being erected each week in Virginia City and environs. 
Nevada and Central cities are equally prosperous. Indeed the whole appears to be 
the work of magic — the vision of a dream. But Virginia City is not a myth, a 
paper town, but a reality. 

- Montana Post August 27, 1864. 


The gold of Alder Gulch created a magnetic draw for thousands of people to southwestern 
Montana during the 1860s mining rush to the Rocky Mountains. A lucky band of weary 
prospectors led by 27 year-old Bill Fairweather discovered the gulch May 26, 1863, and 
within two weeks hundreds of people heard of the find, stampeding to the district. 
Speculators laid out a townsite named Varina, after the wife of the confederate president 
Jefferson Davis. Unionist miners forced a name change to the more agreeable Virginia 
City, soon to become the center of the diggings, and, with the creation of the new territory 
of Montana, its capital. 


In 1864, the first census counted 11,493 in the mines. Men, women, and children came 
mostly from the Missouri River settlements, following the Platte River wagon roads to 
its branches, north via the Bozeman Trail across Wyoming or the Montana Trail north 
from the Salt Lake valley; or, from the upper Midwest, by way of the government-survey 
Overland Route from Minnesota to Montana. 











The gold field extended for 14 miles along Alder Gulch, from the head in the steep, bare 
Gravelly range to the broad alluvial fan of the Stinkingwater Kiver (later changed to 
the more pleasant name of Ruby River). Within three seasons miners had dug $30 
million worth of dust and nuggets. 


Such wealth attracted a band of desperados that were organized under Henry Plummer, 
the miners own elected sheriff. The Plummer gang robbed travelers and stages and 
murdered at least 102 men before the outrage of the community coalesced into the 
formation of a vigilante committee. During five weeks of an incredibly cold winter, 
1863-64, the vigilantes hanged 24 men, including Plummer on his own gallows. The 
tales and legends of the Vigilantes of Montana have been open for debate ever since. 
Local newspaper editor Thomas Dimsdale was one of the first to write a defense of their 
actions. 


Swift and terrible retribution is the only preventative of crime, while society is 
organizing in the far West. . . . It becomes an absolute necessity that good, 
law-loving, and order-sustaining men should unite for mutual protection and for 
the salvation of the community. Being united, they must act in harmony, repress 
disorder, punish crime, and prevent outrage, or their organization would be a 
failure from the start, and society would collapse in the throes of anarchy. . . . 
Such an organization on this footing is a VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

— Thomas J. Dimsdale, Vigilantes of Montana, 1866. 


Virginia City became a quieter place with the removal of the desperadoes. The territorial 
government and politics dominated the local social scene, while the mix of businesses 
and ethnic groups gave the city a settled and cosmopolitan look. Chinese miners had 
entered the district to work in the diggings and added to the diversity of culture. Some 
of the mining camp culture shocked visiting newspaper reporters, who wrote of 
scandalous doings for their Eastern readers. 


By the 1870s, gold production decreased as the easiest to remove riches were depleted; 
with the decrease, miners left for new fields or left the mountains with their stake for 
new homes on the plains or valleys. Virginia City’s population collapsed to a few hundred. 
In 1875, Helena stoie the territorial capital. A team of cayuses hauled the capital effects 
out of the camp, and with it they took Virginia City’s future hopes for greatness. Mining 
continued on a limited scale as did other businesses that served them and the expanding 
number of nearby ranches and farms. But the boom was over for the richest placer gold 
field in the Rocky Mountains. 


By the 1880s writers referred to Virginia City as "but the ghost of its former prosperity 
and a relic of the past." With the rise of automobile tourism, the 1920s saw an increase 
in "tin lizzy" tourists who stopped in the historic town to see the "Cradle of Montana 
History,’ a popular term developed by that time. 


The fate of many of the historic structures of Virginia City was uncertain by 1940. 
Charles Bovey, a wealthy rancher from Great Falls, had visited the town in 1944. 
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Inspired by what he saw in Virginia City, he jumped in to save the town. Bovey bought 
properties and with others, he formed a historic landmarks society in Montana. 


Bovey did not have a master plan but a general feel for restoring the town. He stabilized 
the oldest buildings along Wallace Street, restored the Buford store, reconstructed infill 
structures, and installed static exhibits. 


When Charles Bovey died June 9, 1978, he and his wife Sue had left an important 
legacy. Sue Bovey died a decade later. The preservation of other parts of the town 
followed the Boveys’ example. The Masonic Lodge meeting rooms still have their 1867 
furnishings; the 1875 courthouse had a fire in 1972, but the county carefully restored 
it; and individual homes are cared for. In recent years Bovey Restorations has found it 
increasingly difficult to care for its properties and announced its intent to sell in 1990. 
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INTERPRETIVE FRAMEWORE 








THERE ARE STORIES TO BE TOLD 


To those who are acquainted with the history of the town, many of the obvious tales 
leap to mind — gold fever, vigilantes and the road agents, territorial politics, fortunes 
made in commerce and speculation, the mix of cultures, the hardships of those who 
came and decided to stay, wnd early preservation efforts. All of these important stories, 
and many others, have their own brand of human drama, and each is important in its 
own right in understanding the character of Virginia City. 


The stories of Virginia City are ultimately the stories of the evolution of a nation and 
a uniquely American social order. These stories cannot be disassociated from the larger 
picture of the whole series of mining frontiers of the Far West. They are intricately 
linked with the world-renown technological achievements associated with western 
mining, and the environmental consequences of that mining. The political, social, and 
economic realities of the mining frontiers ultimately shaped the character of the West 
as we know it today. The stories of Virginia City will help us better understand ourselves 
as a nation, and, hopefully, better equip us to face the future. 


COMPELLING STORIES 


Virginia City provides the opportunity to interpret the role that mining played in the 
westward expansion of the United States and is unique in that today Virginia City 
remains a viable community with strong ties to the past. 
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The following themes would serve as the framework for interpretation in Virginia City. 
All of the interpretation — from the smallest detail of how a piece of mining equipment 
worked to the bigger picture of Virginia City’s role in the mining frontiers of the Far 
West — would be based on the ideas listed below. 


The Resource 


Regional Context 


National Context 


Mining Economics 


Mining Technology 


Society and 
Government 


Preservation 


Virginia City is the best preserved 1860s placer mining town in 
the American West. The surrounding landscape has changed 
little since the historic mining era. 


The gold rush to Alder Gulch was the largest in a series of mining 
rushes into the norther1. Rocky Mountains during the decade of 
the 1860s. Territorial capital from 1865-1875, the town played a 
major role in the politics and formation of present day Montana. 
Virginia City remains a county seat today. 


Virginia City’s gold rush, and subsequent growth as a town, is 
a prime example of the mining frontiers in the Far West that 
served to shape settlement patterns, transportation corridors, 
economic patterns, and federal policies, all pivotal in the growth 
and settlement of the United States. 


Gold mining greatly influenced the economy of the United States 
during and directly after the Civil War. The phenomenal amount 
of gold taken from Alder Gulch continued to add to the country’s 
gold reserves and intensive industrial growth. Mining for gold 
and other resources continues today throughout the West, playing 
a major role in U.S. and world economies. 


The landscape around Virginia City has been forever altered by 
the intensive mining activity of the 19th and early 20th century. 
This altered landscape is the major physical reminder of the 
mining engineering systems used to extract gold from the creek 
bed and from lodes. By the close of the 19th century, American 
mining technology was highly regarded and in great demand 
around the world. As mining technology advances today, along 
with the awareness of the need for environmental preservation, 
strategies are being sought to strike a balance. 


From Native American hunting and gathering area, to gold rush 
boom town, to stable community, Virginia City exemplifies the 
challenges, conflicts, and struggles encountered in remote 
western mining towns. The establishment of an effective local 
government and stable social order was often a slow, painful 
process. 


Interest in preserving the historic structures and sites of Virginia 
City began as early as 1899, but strong preservation efforts began 
in the 1940s with Charles and Sue Bovey. The town was the first 
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administrative site of the nation’s first national park - 
Yellowstone — and played a role in early preservation and 
tourism efforts. The restoration and preservation of Virginia City 
continues today, with strong community support. 


FUTURE VISITOR EXPERIENCE 


All the elements of the future visitor experience at Virginia City would be directed to 
establishing a feeling for life in a mining town in the Far West, developing an 
understanding of Virginia City’s role in the shaping of the nation and a realization that 
history is a continuum — that the past shaped the present and the present determines 
the future. Visitors will discover a historic district that is accurately preserved. An 
informatior/orientation center in the historic setting would tell the stories through a 
variety of exhibits and media, setting the stage for their own explorations. An audiovisual 
presentation might explain the series of gold rushes in the Far West, the commerce and 
transportation systems associated with Virginia City, and the technologies developed for 
placer mining and various other mining efforts. Exhibits might elaborate more on the 
governmental and social aspects of town growth. To enrich their understanding of how 
the past shapes the present, there would be a wide array of activities to educate, inspire, 
and entertain. As much as possible, visitors would be immersed in the atmosphere and 
activities of the town. 


Interpretation would not focus on a "moment frozen in time,” but rather on the process 
of town growth, decline, and preservation efforts, including the broader context that they 
illustrate. Activities might range from guided or self-guided tours of buildings and nearby 
sites, to gold panning demonstrations, to guided trips into the surrounding countryside 
and mining districts. While trying their hand at some of the almost forgotten skills that 
were common in mining and frontier towns, visitors would begin to realize what life 
was really like in those not-so-long-ago times. Debates might erupt on the streets as 
costumed interpreters argue the merits of the Union or the Confederacy, while horse 
traders and gold speculators try to make their best deals. Interactions with Chinese 
gold panners and Native Americans would allow visitors to hear the stories from their 
point of view. Some of the buildings could be open to the public and accurately depict 
the uses of the buildings over time. Classes and seminars could be offered on historic 
building preservation techniques, and visitors could actually be involved with preserving 
the historic structures. 


Opportunities to stay overnight, attend a show by the Virginia City Players, shop for 
crafts and souvenirs, enjoy ice cream, espresso, and a good lunch or dinner would enable 
visitors to interact with members of the local community, reinforcing in their own minds 
that Virginia City remains a viable town proud of its past, with hopes for the future. 


After several hours, a day, or perhaps several days, visitors would come away with the 
realization tha‘ their lives are, indeed, linked to the people and events of Virginia City 
in a myriad of ways both big and small — that to understand and appreciate the stories 
of Virginia City is to better understand their nation and themselves. 
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REGIONAL CONTEST 








Tourism is the second largest business in Montana. The state’s scenic and recreational 
resources are being actively promoted to a broad public. Much discussion among 
residents now centers around how to balance the desire for tourism with the maintenance 
of the state’s traditional small town and rural heritage. One way to address this conflict 
is to consider regional approaches to tourism development, promotion, and management. 
An effort is currently underway to develop a Southwestern Montana Heritage Area made 
up of seven counties that would include Virginia City. Through coordinated regional 
tourism planning, it might be possible to concentrate visitor services in larger cities and 
reduce the possibility of overdevelopment due to increased tourist visitation in small 
towns such as Virginia City. 


Southwestern and western Montana offer visitors a rich variety of experiences. National 
parks, wilderness areas, wildlife refuges, superb fishing, ghost towns, and a wealth of 
history lure visitors to this area. I-90 is one of the most traveled tourist corridors in the 
country and leads visitors to Yellowstone National Park from points east (including the 
Black Hills). It continues north to Missoula, where several routes lead to Glacier National 
Park and eventually to Canada’s Banff National Park. I-90 is not the only route between 
Yellowstone and Glacier, and different routes offer a whole spectrum of recreational and 
educational opportunities. 


Yellowstone National Park is the closest major destination to Virginia City. Its 
attractions are legendary — geyser basins and other geothermal features, abundant 
wildlife, and spectacular scenery. In 1993 Yellowstone’s annual visitation was 2.9 million. 
About 30% came through the west entrance, 85 miles from Virginia City. The west 
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entrance is also the principle entrance for winter use in the park, with 144,000 visitors 
in the winter of 1993-94. Visitation statistics indicate an 8% increase over the past five 
years. 


The story and significance of Virginia City is closely linked to the town of Bannack, now 
a Montana state park. Bannack is a ghost town and is managed for a state of “arrested 
decay” with a visitation of 23,600 in 1993. Plans are being made to interpret the Road 
Agents Trail between Virginia City and Bannack. 
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VIRGINIA CITY TODAY 












































VICINITY 


Virginia City, the seat of Madison County, Montana, is in the foothills of the Tobacco 
Root Mountains in a scenic and sparsely populated valley in southwest Montana. It is 
on state highway 287, approximately 65 miles southwest of Bozeman, 85 miles northwest 
of West Yellowstone, and 70 miles southeast of Butte. The national historic landmark 
includes the community of Virginia City and the mining landscape along Alder Gulch 
and on the adjacent hillsides. 


Nevada City, operated by Bovey Restorations, is a mile northwest of Virginia City on 
highway 287. This collection of buildings was brought to the site from various locations. 


Visitors walk through the town and into the buildings that are furnished with a variety 
of artifacts and reproductions. The site is regularly used by movie and television 
production companies. Bovey Restorations also operates a train ride between Virginia 
City and Nevada City. 
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CURRENT VISITATION 


Virginia City has been a tourist destination since the 1940s and remains so today, with 
most businesses and attractions geared for the peak season between Memorial Day and 
Labor Day. No formal statistics are kept, but visitation is estimated by various 
businesses, including Bovey Restorations, to be between 150,000 and 300,000. The 
Thompson-Hickman Museum guest register indicates that people come from all over the 
United States and many foreign countries. 


Bovey Restorations actively promotes its businesses and the town through brochures 
and travel shows. They target organized tour groups and have recently added an offering 
for the Elderhostel program. Virginia City appears in all the promotional literature for 
distribution by the state of Montana, and is usually described either as a place to 
experience the frontier flavor of the gold rush days or as a remnant of the “wild west”. 


The residents of Virginia City believe that visitors leave with a myriad of impressions, 
but most miss the true spirit and significance of the town. Currently there is no unifying 
theme presented to weave together the tapestry of human stories and experiences that 
Virginia City helps to preserve. The character of the town changes dramatically after 
Labor Day when most businesses and services shut down. Opportunities for visitors 
become extremely limited. 


The following opportunities are offered while in Virginia City from Memorial Day to 
Labor Day: 


Walk down Wallace Street to view the historic buildings. Some buildings have 
displays in them which depict one of the historical uses of the building. Visitors 
view most of them through plexiglass barriers. 


A short distance up Alder Gulch on a gravel road is a monument marking where 
gold was first discovered. The Boot Hill cemetery and the new cemetery are also 
adjacent to the town. 


Interpretation is limited. Small markers have recently been added to most of the 
historic buildings that speak to their architecture and history. A walking tour 
brochure for the town was recently made available. Guided tours are presented by 
an individual using a 1940s fire truck to take visitors around town and up to Boot 
Hill. Bovey Restorations provides guided tours to groups on request. Shopowners 
and business people answer questions as well. 


Two small museums offer exhibits on town history and display a variety of clothing, 
photographs and artifacts collected in or near Virginia City. 


A variety of shops offer jewelry, books, clothing, artwork, souvenirs, and other items. 


The Virginia City Players present 19th century melodrama, musical and comedy 
shows at the Opera House and the Brewery, which are a major draw to the town. 
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Lodging is limited. Two older homes have been converted to bed-and-breakfasts that 
are operated year-round by individuals. Bovey Restorations operates a hotel in 
Virginia City and a motel in Nevada City during the summer. 


Restaurants are limited. Several restaurants are available during the summer along 
with several shops offering ice cream, snacks, and coffee. Several bars offer another 
aspect of the Montana experience. 


ECONOMY 


Of the 119 registered voters, at least a third are retired. The remaining population 
works in mining, tourist services, and county government. Some are seasonally 
employeed, and others are self-employeed in one or more year-round jobs. During the 
summer, both the number of residents and the number of available jobs increase 
significantly. Many people that run seasonal businesses do not live in Virginia City. 
There are no schools and very few services. Much of the money that is generated in the 
community goes elsewhere. 


MINING ACTIVITIES 


Many active and potentially active mining properties are within the national historic 
landmark boundary. Most of these properties reflect an attempt to find the lodes (bedrock 
deposits) that generated the rich placer gold deposits of Alder Gulch. Currently there 
are approximately 30 patented mining claims and an estimated 100 unpatented claims 
within the landmark boundaries. 
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VIRGINIA CITY NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARK 


Virginia City was designated a registered national historic landmark July 4, 1961, under 
the primary theme of "Western Expansion — the Mining Frontier." In 1992, the National 
Park Service completed an updated revision to the landmark form to better identify the 
significant and contributing resources contained therein. The Virginia City National 
Historic Landmark includes 154 contributing structures in the town and surrounding 
cultural landscape. 


PRESERVATION EFFORTS 


Today Virginia City is the best preserved 1860s placer mining town in the American 
West. Log, frame, and masonry structures from the town’s gold rush era remain standing. 
Many of these buildings house substantial and significant collections of period artifacts. 
The community sits in a bowl surrounded by a landscape little disturbed since the mining 
era. There are few modern intrusions in this community of about 150 residents. 


Bovey Restorations 
Much of the credit for saving Virginia City from neglect and abandon belongs to Montana 


history lovers Charles and Sue Bovey. In the 1940s the Boveys rediscovered the town 
and began preserving many of its most important buildings. They purchased and restored 
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dozens of early Virginia City buildings over the next three decades and added artifacts 
and exhibits to attract tourists. Their dream was to create a Williamsburg of the West, 
and their efforts are recognized as among the earliest in the field of historic preservation. 


One of America’s Most Endangered Places 


Although Bovey Restorations continues to operate its attractions for visitors, it is unable 
to continue investing in maintenance of its Virginia City properties and would like to 
turn them over to another entity. Many of these historic buildings are in need of 
immediate stabilization and repair. In addition to the National Trust listing Virginia 
City as one of the nation’s 11 most endangered historic places, Virginia City is listed 
by the National Park Service as one of the nation’s most threatened national historic 
landmarks. 


National Trust Involvement 


Beginning in March 1990, Naticnal Trust staff held town meetings to discuss 
preservation strategies with Bovey Restorations, local residents, state government 
representatives, and the National Park Service. Former acting president for the National 
Trust, David Doheny, and current President Richard Moe have both visited Virginia 
City and met with residents. The National Trust also assigned a staff member to be a 
member of the Park Service special resource study team. 


In addition to working to find a long-term preservation solution for Virginia City, the 
National Trust has helped secure some emergency-assistance for specific threatened 
buildings. The National Trust and the National Park Service teamed up to bring 
restoration specialists from the U.S. Forest Service to Virginia City. In the November 
1993 and April 1994, the U.S. Forest Service team placed temporary roofing on five 
deteriorating historic buildings and worked with volunteers to apply protective linseed 
oil to dried-out wooden structures in the town. 


Community Involvement 


It is not simply the National Trust or preservationists who are concerned about the 
future of Virginia City. The National Trust and Montana State Historic Preservation 
Office funded a 1992 survey of the town’s residents to determine their preferences for 
the future of Virginia City. An overwhelming majority identified the preservation of 
historic buildings as the top priority in Virginia City for the coming years. 


More than 80% of Virginia City residents also agreed that outside assistance would be 
necessary to help address this issue. Virginia City’s approximately 150 year-round 
residents lack the technical expertise and financial resources to acquire the properties 
from Bovey Restorations and to manage them successfully without significant outside 
help. Many town residents own historic homes and businesses and have made efforts to 
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maintain and preserve these properties. The county has restored the 1875 Madison 
County Courthouse in Virginia City. 


ANALYSIS OF RESOURCE CONDITIONS 
Historical Architects Report 


In March 1994 a team of historical architects and engineers from the National Park 
Service’s Rocky Mountain Region evaluated a number of Bovey-owned buildings in 
Virginia City. The team was directed to provide an assessment of the structural condition 
of the buildings and provide preliminary cost estimates for stabilization and 
rehabilitation. 


The survey concluded that although the structures have noticeably deteriorated, they 
still retain integrity. Before public access to the buildings could be provided or offices 
established, however, life-safety issues and code deficiencies would have to be addressed. 
All of these concerns must be factored into the planning decisions for this historic district. 
(See appendix D for a complete report.) 


Curatorial Report 


In April 1994 a similar assessment was completed for the historic collections housed 
within the Bovey-owned buildings. 


The survey recorded an estimated 47,000 historic objects ranging from buttons to 
mudwagons and an estimated 312 linear feet of archival materials. Approximately 25% 
of the collection was determined to have direct association with Virginia City. While 
75% of the collection is not original to Virginia City, some of it is still important. The 
overall condition of the collection is fair, and objects in some of the structures are in 
poor condition. 


A recommendation was made for a museum and archival storage facility. Currently, 
there is no structure in Virginia City that could be easily adapted for such use. This 
type of facility would be needed for collection management tasks and exhibit preparation. 


At the time of the collections evaluation, the scope of interpretation was not fully 
developed. While the curatorial report comes to several conclusions regarding the 
significance of the collections, those conclusions are based on assumptions that need to 
be further evaluated in subsequent planning, and it is likely that the period of 
significance would be greatly expanded. (See appendix D for a complete report.) 


Hazardous Materials Report 


Several hazardous substances issues are associated with the Park Service acquiring the 
Bovey-owned buildings and acquiring or managing areas designated as the national 
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historic landmark; of greatest concern are the active, inactive, and abandoned mining 
sites within the site. (See "Mining Operations Analysis" section below for discussion.) 


A level I hazardous materials survey was conducted. The survey information covers 
buildings and lands that may be proposed for acquisition or, alternatively, those 
buildings and lands to be managed by the Park Service. More focused contaminant 
surveys and assessments will be necessary for some buildings and lands after it is 
determined what specific lands and buildings will be acquired and managed. 


Two issues related to hazardous substances are described below: 


There is a high probability that several buildings have asbestos-containing materials 
or lead-based paints. Buildings will need to be surveyed and where lead or asbestos 
is suspected, samples will have to be collected and analyzed to confirm their 
presence. If these materials are in the buildings, abatement strategies and costs 
will need to be developed and evaluated against historic preservation requirements. 


Several buildings contain materials that may be regulated hazardous wastes or 
hazardous substances. Before acquisition, waste identification would be required to 
determine whether listed or characteristic hazardous wastes are present. All 
hazardous wastes should be transported offsite to a licensed treatment, storage, 
and disposal facility by the current owner. 


Mining Operations Analysis 


The story of mining is part of the significance of Virginia City National Historic 
Landmark. One of the goals of this study was to explore options that do not inhibit 
continuing private activities, including mining. Because current and future mining 
activity could alter the historic character and integrity of the landmark, restrictive rules 
and regulations pertaining to mining activities in NPS areas must be evaluated. 


Consideration should be given to designating a unit of the national park system in which 
the defined boundaries encompass only the area around the historic Bovey-owned 
buildings in Virginia City. The remaining portion of the landmark, which would be 
designated as a companion preservation district administered cooperatively with existing 
public and private landowners, would be exempt from the strict rules and regulations 
that govern mining activities within the national park units. A firm commitment on 
behalf of the Park Service, the existing landewners, and mining operations would be 
essential to lessen the impact of any future mining activities on the historic character 
and integrity of the landmark. 
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FORMULATING ALTERNATIVES FOR 
VIRGINIA City 






































PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 


Virginia City is a small, isolated community of approximately 150 full-time residents. 
Any changes in the ownership, use or management of historic properties in the town 
will clearly affect all residents, not just a few selected property owners or districts. From 
the outset, broad community participation in the special resource study was seen as a 
key to the success of the project. 


One advantage of working with such a small population is that it is possible to involve 
almost everyone in the planning process. Community participation in planning Virginia 
City’s future was underway before the special resource study began. In the summer of 
1992, consultants Ken and Ellen Sievert (with a grant from the National Trust and the 
Montana State Historic Preservation Office) interviewed every resident of the town about 
their preferences for the future. This survey revealed near total agreement that 
preservation of local history and historic sites is the town’s top priority and that outside 
assistance would be needed to achieve this goal. 


The study team built upon the Sievert’s survey and asked the community to take an 
active role in the special resource study. Through a series of well-attended public 
meetings, the study team worked with residents to develop a long-range vision for the 
town. About 55 people attended an initial meeting in February 1994 to learn about the 
special resources study. Each person at this meeting received a notecard on which they 
were asked to describe their "dreams and nightmares" for the future of Virginia City. 








The common elements of these "visions" were summarized and presented for comment 
at a follow-up meeting the next night. About 30 residents attended this meeting. Working 
in small groups, they revised and added detail to the elements of the community vision. 


This draft vision was printed in the Nugget (the special resource study newsletter) and 
circulated for comment. A second series of public meetings was held in March and a 
final draft of the vision for Virginia City was completed and approved at a meeting of 
approximately 40 residents. 


VISION FOR VIRGINIA CITY 





The following vision for Virginia City reflects the town’s idea of what they want Virginia 
to look like in the future. 


Historic buildings and their contents are preserved for future generations 
through a variety of means. Examples include buildings preserved through 
continued tractional use (such as the courthouse and private residences); 
restoration and interpretation of the historic Bovey buildings; and respect 
for, and protection of, special places and landscapes (such as Boot Hill, 
Discovery Monument, Slade Road, Temple Hill, and the historic mining 
sites). The historic character and feel of the community are maintained. 


Visitors leave with an understanding of why Virginia City is nationally 
significant. The important stories are accurately told. Examples of stories 
include episodes related to mining and the vigilantes/road agents; the role 
of Indians, Chinese, and other ethnic groups; post-Civil War era politics 
that influenced the city; and fortunes made in commerce. The stories are 
conveyed in such a way that visitors feel the spirit of the town. A variety 
of activities encourage them to experience and understand the past and 
its impact on the present. 


Virginia City is a friendly, small town of under 500 people, where visitors 
feel welcome. Well-planned, limited services are available year-round for 
tourist and local needs. Visitors are aware that Virginia City is a "living" 
town, showing respect for residents’ privacy and recognizing that all homes 
are not on display. 


A diverse, year-round economic base sustains the local population and 
serves tourists while maintaining historic integrity and the quality of life. 


Residents actively participate in community projects and government — 
volunteer efforts are initiated for everything from fix-up to fun. The 
Virginia City Preservation Alliance, a nonprofit group representing 
residents, state, and local governments and other interested parties, 
assists with planning, funding, and management of the preservation and 
interpretation of Virginia City’s history and historic sites. 
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With this picture of the future in mind, residents were then asked to help figure out 
ways to achieve their vision. At day-long meetings with the local task force, alternative 
approaches were generated and recorded. A number of strategies were suggested to 
preserve Virginia City’s historic buildings, including federal, state, and private 
approaches. The task force looked at other aspects of the vision as well and listed ideas 
to improve the visitor experience, diversify the economy, and ensure active community 
participation in local government — all while maintaining the small-town character and 
feel of the area. 


The list of possible approaches to achieve the vision was presented at a public meeting 
in Virginia City. About 50 residents attended and everyone was asked to add their ideas 
and comments. These collective ideas became the basis for the range of management 
alternatives (presented in the following section) that was developed in detail by the 
study team. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Five alternatives are presented for consideration. Alternative 1 (Continuation of Existing 
Conditions) describes the current situation in Virginia City, which would continue if 
legislation is not passed to implement any of the other alternatives. Three action 
alternatives (alternatives 2, 3, and 4) propose the inclusion of the landmark into the 
national park system, with varying degrees of long-term involvement by the Park Service 
ranging from total Park Service involvement to working in partnerships with private 
and public entities. A fourth action alternative (alternative 5) proposes preservation and 
management by the state of Montana. 


While all alternatives are viable, each one contains tradeoffs that will have to be 
considered and weighed by all those interested in the future of Virginia City. Each 
alternative must be reviewed and evaluated carefully on its own merit. However, 
Congress may pick and choose various components from each alternative to provide the 
basis for any subsequent legislation it might choose to enact as a result of this study. 


It is also important to remember that the alternatives are conceptual in nature. In 
addition to congressional action, before any of the alternatives could be implemented, 
additional study and planning would be required. During that subsequent study and 
planning more information would be available to address the planning issues in more 
detail. 
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ASSUMPTIONS 


The following assumptions have been made for the Virginia City Special Resource Study. 
Related to the goals of the study, they would serve as a guide for better understanding 
of what could be feasible at Virginia City and what could be used to effectively evaluate 
the alternatives. These assumptions apply to all alternatives except alternative 1. 


¢ Each alternative should achieve the vision described for the town. 


¢ Each alternative should ensure interpretation of the significant themes of 
Virginia City, including the Bovey story. 


* Bovey Restorations does not want to maintain ownership of any Virginia City 
properties. 


¢ The Virginia City community lacks sufficient funding and technical expertise to 
ensure preservation and interpretation of the significant resources and stories 
without significant outside help. 


¢ The National Park Service could play an active role in the preservation and 
interpretation of Virginia City. 


¢ The National Park Service could provide technical assistance to state and local 
government and the private sector to achieve all the goals desired for the 
landmark. 


¢ Each alternative should address the preservation of the historic integrity of the 
entire national historic landmark. 


¢ The area outside the town limits but within the national historic landmark 
boundary must be protected in the same manner for each alternative. 


¢ All lands within the landmark boundary must be protected for Virginia City to 
be feasible for addition to the national park system. 


COMMON APPROACHES 
Park Boundaries 


The action alternatives in the following section offer distinct and varied approaches to 
preservation of the Virginia City National Historic Landmark. Each of the action 
alternatives calls for the creation of some kind of park unit in Virginia City, to be 
managed by either the state or federal government in cooperation with local partners. 
The boundaries of this park unit would be consistent under each alternative, regardless 
of who takes responsibility for acquisition and management and could be limited to the 
Bovey-owned properties within Virginia City (see the Boundary map). However, to fully 
protect the historic character and integrity of the unit, the remaining lands within the 








national historic landmark boundary must be considered for designation as a 
preservation district in the enabling legislation and must be protected from all further 
impacts under any alternative that contemplates adding Virginia City to the national 
park system. If such an agreement cannot be consummated, the Loundary would have 
to be expanded to include the entire landmark. Such an expansion would involve 
obligation related to mining activities as referenced in the “Impacts of Alternatives" 
section. 





Virginia City, Montana Boundary Map 
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Virginia City Preservation District 


In addition to acquisition and restoration of the Bovey-owned properties, each action 
alternative would also include the following recommended strategies to maintain the 
historic character and setting of the entire national historic landmark. 


Cooperative agreements with federal and state agencies would be developed to protect 
federal and state-owned lands that are adjacent to Virginia City as well as to solicit 
technical expertise and maintenance agreements. Similar cooperative agreements might 
also be developed with major private landowners to encourage land uses that maintain 
the historic integrity of the landmark. In addition, the Park Service would establish 
memorandums of agreement with the state concerning regulations for patented mining 
claims and with the Bureau of Land Management concerning unpatented mining claims. 


Sensitive development of current open space in Virginia City might also be ensured by 
the purchase of scenic and historic easements by the town or a nonprofit (local or state) 
group. In some cases, zoning variances might allow developers greater densities in 
certain appropriate areas in exchenge for protection of critical open space. 


A comprehensive town plan is needed to ensure that growth and change in Virginia City 
is compatible with the community’s expressed desire to maintain a small-town 
atmosphere and preserve its historic character. The town council has established a 
comprehensiye planning committee that is working witha consultant in cooperation 
with Madison County to prepare a plan outlining goals and objectives for development 
of Virginia City. 


A key piece of the comprehensive plan will be zoning to guide land use. Interim zoning 
was adopted in April 1994 to guide development until the full comprehensive plan is 
completed. This interim zoning includes demolition review for historic structures in the 
town that were listed in the 1990 Dames and Moore survey of Virginia City. In the 
future, the town should consider historic district designation, including design review 
as well as demolition denial for important historic sites and districts in the community. 
Design guidelines for these historic districts might also be developed to assist property 
owners as they consider changes to their historic structures and to ensure that new any 
construction is compatible with the historic character of the district. The existing sign 
ordinance should be reviewed and updated as needed to ensure compatibility. 


Historic district designation would also include incentives for preservation, such as access 
to a revolving loan fund that could assist property owners to make needed repairs and 
improvements to both commercial and residential structures. This fund might be 
administered by the nonprofit Virginia City Preservation Alliance (Preservation 
Alliance). Another incentive might be onsite technical assistance from NPS architectural 
staff and other professionals to help historic property owners. 


Technical assistance would also include providing information to owners of historic 
commercial properties who could use the federal tax credits for restoration projects. 
Community education programs and workshops could be offered on the tax credita and 








other key preservation subjects, such as window replacement, facade improvements, and 
accessibility. 


Nevada City 


Nevada City is a collection of historic buildings that was assembled by Charles and Sue 
Bovey in the 1950s. Most of the buildings and artifacts were collected from sites in 
Montana and moved to Nevada City. Visitors are charged admission to tour the town 
and these receipts have been a primary source of income for Bovey Restorations over 
the years. 


None of the action alternatives call for federal acquisition or NPS management of Nevada 
City. In all alternatives, however, it would be desirable if another private or public entity 
would purchase Nevada City and continue to operate it in a way that compliments the 
experience of visitors to Virginia City. As a proven income-producing property, Nevada 
City might be operated successfully by either a nonprofit or for-profit private owner 


Mining 


Consideration must be made for the historic mining activities and the remnants that 
remain adjacent to the landmark district. Mining is a historic and ongoing activity. 
Current and potential mining activities can be compatible with the historic flavor of 
Virginia City, if a common understanding and agreements are made between the mining 
interests and the residents of Virginia City. 


ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Studies of this type require the discussion of a no-action alternative. Under this concept 
the existing conditions previously described under Virginia City Today would continue. 


Buildings would continue to deteriorate, preservation activities would remain informal, 
interim historic district zoning would be used, and resources would be protected by 
current owners. It is also likely that many or all of the Bovey-owned historic buildings 
and their contents would be sold and possibly dispersed to new locations. 


Visitors would experience minimal interpretation and would leave without 
understanding the true significance of the town. Services for visitors would be limited 
and seasonal. 


Management of the historic resources would be by a variety of entities, such as Bovey 
Restorations or possible future owners, city and county government. the Chamber of 
Commerce, Vigilante Club, private individuals, and others. 


The Park Service could continue to provide technical assistance related to resource 
preservation to property owners within the landmark. 
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ALTERNATIVE 2: NATIONAL PARK SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


Concept 


This alternative calls for Congress to authorize the acquisition of all Bovey-owned 
historic properties in Virginia City to establish a unit of the national park system. The 
buildings would be stabilized, restored, and opened to the public year-round. A visitor 
center would be developed in one of these buildings and an archival collections facility 
constructed in or near the town. 


Management and Operations 


The Park Service would assume sole responsibility for daily management of the park. 
Uniformed NPS employees would staff the visitor center and provide interpretation at 
other key sites in the town. Selected Bovey properties that have been used for commercial 
purposes (such as the Fairweather Inn, Wells Fargo Restaurant, and Bale of Hay Saloon) 
would be leased by the Park Service to private businesses (see appendix B). Although 
NPS appropriations would be required for annual operations and capital improvements, 
other private and public entities, such as the Preservation Alliance, could help with 
fundraising for special projects and provide limited interpretive assistance. 


Estimated Federal Costs 


This alternative would require initial NPS funding for acquisition and emergency 
stabilization of the Bovey-owned properties. Annual appropriations would be required 
for continuing restoration, construction of an archival collections facility, management, 
and interpretation. As in all alternatives, NPS technical assistance would be provided 
to the town and historic property owners to ensure protection of historic resources within 
the national historic landmark boundary. 


Acquisition $1.5 million - 3.0 million 
Construction of archival collection facility $3.5 million 
Stabilization and rehabilitation of historic buildings $4 million 
Annual maintenance of historic buildings $500,000 
Annual operations $500,000 


How Does this Alternative Meet the Town’s Vision? 


Preserve Historic Resources. NPS acquisition of all Bovey-owned properties would 
ensure long-term protection from neglect, demolition, or incompatible development. NPS 
staff, expertise, and resources would ensure careful building restoration and appropriate 
treatment of artifacts. 
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Provide a Quality Visitor Experience. This alternative would provide the Park 
Service with a high degree of control over the visitor experience that would lead to 
consistent and accurate interpretation of the town’s history. 


Maintain Small Town Atmosphere. Although visitation would increase, the Park 
Service would work cooperatively with the town to ensure that any new visitor services 
were compatible with the town’s comprehensive plan. 


Enhance Economic Viability. Greater numbers of visitors and NPS staff living in the 
community could lead to more development of essential services. 


Ensure Lucal Participation. Local involvement would likely be focused on long-range 
planning and special projects rather than day-to-day operations. 


ALTERNATIVE 3: A PARTNERSHIP PARK 
Concept 


As in alternative 2, under alternative 3 the National Park Service would acquire all 
Bovey-owned historic properties in Virginia City and would maintain a permanent 
presence in the town. The National Park Service would take the lead in the early phases 
of park development, but over time other organizations would assume management and 
interpretive responsibilities based on their financial and technical capabilities. The Park 
Service would provide training and other technical assistance as necessary to improve 
the capabilities of the partners. The Preservation Alliance would be the key private 
partner, with government agencies such as the U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, and the state of Montana also playing important roles. 


A training center for historic preservation would be established. In some cases, visitors 
might be encouraged to participate in hands-on preservation work. NPS staff and experts 
from other partner organizations would coordinate training in stabilization, restoration, 
curation, and interpretation. 


Management and Operations 


NPS Role. The Park Service would secure the long-term protection of Virginia City’s 
historic resources by acquiring the Bovey-owned properties. As mentioned above, the 
Park Service would take the lead in park development, training, and technical assistance. 
Technical assistance in restoration techniques and design review would be provided by 
the Park Service to other residents and owners of historic properties within the 
landmark. 


Partner’s Roles. Partners would be sought to share in all phases of the park’s 
development. Selected Bovey properties that have been used for commercial purposes 
(such as the Fairweather Inn, Wells Fargo Restaurant and Bale of Hay Saloon) would 
be leased, sold, or donated by the Park Service (with protective covenants) to private 
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businesses. Physical stabilization and restoration of buildings could be achieved at 
reduced costs by using the services of training session participants who would pay for 
the opportunity to learn onsite. The recent U.S. Forest Service-led stabilization efforts 
are an example of how this could assist in building stabilization and restoration through 
training workshops in Virginia City. 


The primary partner would be the Preservation Alliance. As this group developed its 
resources and capacity, it would increasingly take over rehabilitation, interpretation, 
and management responsibilities from the Park Service. The Preservation Alliance would 
also play a major role in developing special interpretive programs and materials for the 
park and would assist in staffing a visitor center. 


Estimated Federal Costs 


Alternative 3 would require an initial federal investment for acquisition and emergency 
stabilization to ensure protection of the historic Bovey-owned buildings in Virginia City. 
Long-term costs would be significantly reduced, however, through partnership 
involvement. Annual appropriations would be primarily for staff to provide training to 
other groups. As in each of the alternatives, technical assistance would also be provided 
to the town and historic property owners to ensure protection of historic resources within 
the landmark boundary. Acquisition of the property would cost approximately 
$3.5 million. Other costs would be less than alternative 2, depending on the financial 
and technical capability of the partners over time. 


How Does this Alternative Meet the Town’s Vision? 


Preserve Historic Resources. Initial federal acquisition would ensure long-term 
protection of the Bovey buildings and artifacts and would allow the Preservation Alliance 
to focus its fundraising efforts on restoring rather than purchasing historic buildings. 
However, restoration would likely proceed more slowly than in alternative 2. 


Provide a Quality Visitor Experience. Visitors would experience a "work in progress” 
rather than a finished product. There would be more hands-on activities. The NPS 
presence would ensure an accurate interpretation, but involvement of partners would 
bring diversity. 


Maintain Small Town Atmosphere. This altern::tive provides for a maximum of local 
control over how the park is developed and managed. 


Enhance Economic Viability. Restoration would be ongoing under this alternative, 
which may reduce visitation. Participants in training sessions would likely stay longer 
in Virginia City, however, producing economic benefits to the town. 


Ensure Local Participation. This alternative would provide the greatest amount of 
local participation. Volunteers would play a major role in restoration and interpretation. 
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The Preservation Alliance has major responsibilities and this alternative gives the 
organization time and training to develop necessary resources and technical expertise. 


ALTERNATIVE 4: A PRESERVATION COMMISSION 


Concept 


Under this alternative Congress would provide the national historic landmark with 
special federal designation and establish a commission that would be responsible for the 
day-to-day preservation, management, interpretation, and operations. The state of 
Montana would be responsible for acquisition of the Bovey-owned properties in Virginia 
City and Nevada City and would be the lead agency in the commission. This could be 
accomplished through state appropriations and private fundraising. Members of the 
commission would include all public and private entities, such as the Preservation 
Alliance, interested in the preservation and interpretation of the resources at the 
landmark. 


Management and Operations 


Commission members would work cooperatively, using their existing laws, funding, and 
regulations to achieve the vision for Virginia City. 


National Park Service Role. The National Park Service role could range from 
technical assistance only to full commission membership. 


Estimated Federal Costs 


If the National Park Service only serves in a technical assistance role, annual costs 
would be around $100,000. If the Park Service becomes a member of the commission, 
its responsibilities for operation and management would increase federal costs. 


This alternative lessens the federal investment by eliminating acquisition costs for 
historic properties in Virginia City. A federal grant to the commission could allow for 
emergency stabilization and restoration of key historic buildings at the site. Other costs 
of this alternative would be less than alternative 2, depending on the makeup of the 
commission. 


How Does this Alternative Meet The Town’s Vision? 


Preserve Historic Resources. The state’s acquisition of both Virginia City and Nevada 
City would ensure the long-term protection of all the Bovey-owned buildings and 
artifacts. The commission would be responsible for ensuring that the Bovey buildings 
and artifacts were properly stabilized, restored, and conserved. 
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_ Provide a Quality Visitor Experience. Drawing from a range of local, state, and 
federal expertise, this alternative would lead to consistent and accurate interpretation. 
State ownership and local management of Nevada City would ensure that additional 
attractions and visitor services are available. This would continue the Bovey tradition 
of offering historic attractions both on their original sites and in the Nevada City 
collection. 


Maintain a Small Town Atmosphere. As in all of the alternatives, federal recognition 
of the importance and significance of the Virginia City National Historic Landmark 
would likely bring increasing visitation to Virginia City. Town residents would have a 
major role as members of the Preservation Alliance and serve as equal partners in the 
overall planning and management. The town would also be encouraged to enact growth 
management measures to protect the historic setting and character of the area. 


Enhance Economic Viability. This alternative would provide for the preservation and 
management of Nevada City and its attractions, one of the key commercial attractions 
in the area. 


Ensure Local Participation. Local participation in the future activities of Virginia 
City would be achieved by inclusion of the Preservation Alliance as one of the partners 
in planning for the unit. 


ALTERNATIVE 5: VIRGINIA CITY STATE PARK 
Concept 


Under this alternative, the state of Montana would acquire Virginia City National 
Historic Landmark and Nevada City and manage a state park in Virginia City. A 
combination of state and private funds would be required for stabilization, restoration, 
and management. The state would assume full responsibility for management of the 
park. 


The Preservation Alliance could be enlisted to help with fundraising, interpretation, and 


special projects. Visitor services and marketing for the park could be carried out in 
partnership with the Southwest Montana Heritage Area effort. 


Management and Operations 


The Montana Fish, Wildlife and Parks staff would operate and staff the visitor center. 
Selected Bovey properties that have been used for commercial purposes (such as the 
Fairweather inn, Wells Fargo Restaurant, and Bale of Hay Saloon) could be leased by 
the state to private businesses. 














Estimated Federal Costs 


The National Park Service could provide technical assistance to the state if services 
were requested. The cost would be around $100,000. 


How Does this Alternative Meet the Town’s Vision? 


Preserve Historic Resources. State acquisition of all Bovey-owned properties would 
ensure long-term protection from incompatible development, neglect, or demolition. State 
investment would be required to ensure restoration of the resource and appropriate 
treatment of artifacts. 


Provide a Quality Visitor Experience. This alternative would provide the state with 
a high degree of control over the visitor experience that should lead to consistent and 
accurate interpretation of the town’s history. 


Maintain Small Town Atmosphere. Although visitation would increase, the state 
would work cooperatively with the town to ensure that any new visitor services were 
compatible with the town’s comprehensive plan. 


Enhance Economic Viability. Greater numbers of visitors and state staff living in 
the community could lead to more development of essential services. 


Ensure Local Participation. Local involvement would likely be focused on special 
projects rather than day-to-day operations. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACTS OF 
ALTERNATIVES 











INTRODUCTION 


The alternatives presented in this study are intended to provide Congress with 
comparative information for a possible course of action. Because of the conceptual nature 
of the alternatives presented in the study, the analysis of impacts of the alternatives is 
qualitative and general. Impacts related to cultural resources and the socioeconomic 
environment that are generally addressed under "How Does this Alternative Meet the 
Town's Vision"? component of the action alternatives are expanded on below. Impacts 
related to natural resources and mining activities that apply to all action alternatives 
are also described. 


IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 1 


There would be no coordinated effort to preserve resources in Virginia City. Resource 
deterioration would continue and increase as a result of expanded visitation. Local 
interpretation input might result in fragmentation and also in lack of control in the 
accuracy of the information presented to visitors. 








There would be no change to local, regional, or national socioeconomic conditions. 


Impacts on natural resources would remain unchanged. 


IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 2 
Cultural Resources 


NPS acquisition of all Bovey-owned properties would ensure long-term protection from 
incompatible development, neglect, or demolition. NPS staff, expertise, and resources 
would ensure restoration and appropriate treatment of artifacts. 


Visitor Experience 


This alternative would provide the Park Service with a high degree of control over the 
visitor experience that should lead to consistent and accurate interpretation of the town’s 
history. 


Socioeconomic Environment 


Social or economic conditions would be significantly affected on a local, regional, and 
national scale. 


A permanent commitment of federal funds would be made to support the staff and 
activities of the Park Service. 


Short-term expenditures of federal funds would be required to acquire property and 
preserve resources. Some resources and property would change ownership. Short-term 
positive economic impacts would occur in the areas in Virginia City where selected sites 
are purchased and managed. Management of acquired sites would provide a small 
number of additional jobs. These expenditures along with administration and 
maintenance-related disbursements within local economies in Virginia City would result 
in some long-term positive economic impacts. 


Tourism related to Virginia City would increase because of federal designation and 
recognition. 


Greater numbers of visitors and NPS staff living in the community could lead to more 
development of essential services. 
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IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 3 

Cultural Resources 

Initial federal acquisition would ensure long-term protection of the Bovey-owned 
buildings and artifacts and would allow the Preservation Alliance to focus its fundraising 
efforts on restoring rather than purchasing historic buildings. However, restoration 
would likely proceed more slowly than in alternative 2. 

Socioeconomic Environment 

Overall impacts would be same as alternative 2. In addition, restoration would be 
ongoing under this alternative, which may reduce visitation. Participants in training 
sessions would likely stay longer in Virginia City, however, producing economic benefits 
to the town. 

Visitor Experience 

Visitors would experience a “work in progress" rather than a finished product. There 
would be more hands-on activities. The NPS presence would ensure an accurate 
interpretation, but involvement of partners would bring diversity. 

IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 4 

Cultural Resources 

The state’s acquisition of both Virginia City and Nevada City would ensure the long-term 
protection of the Bovey-owned buildings and artifacts. Federal investment would ensure 
that the Bovey buildings and artifacts are properly stabilized, restored, and conserved. 
Socioeconomic Environment 


This alternative would provide for the preservation and management of Nevada City 
and its attractions, one of the key commercial attractions in the area. 


Visitor Experience 


Drawing from a range of local, state, and federal expertise, this alternative would lead 
to consistent and accurate interpretation. State ownership and local management of 
Nevada City would ensure that additional attractions and visitor services are available, 
which would continue the Bovey tradition of offering historic attractions both on their 
original sites and in the Nevada City collection. 











IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE 5 
Cultural Resources 


State acquisition of all Bovey-owned properties would ensure long-term protection from 
incompatible development, neglect, or demolition. State staff, expertise, and resources 
would ensure restoration and appropriate treatment of artifacts 


Visitor Experience 


This alternative would provide the state with a high degree of control over the visitor 
experience that should lead to consistent and accurate interpretation of the town’s 
history. 


Socioeconomic Environment 


Greater numbers of visitors and state staff living in the community could lead to more 
development of essential services. 


OVERALL IMPACTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Restoration and adaptive use of structures would not have long-term impacts on natural 
resources. Development of new structures may have an impact on natural resources. 
These impacts would be evaluated, and compliance with the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) and other applicable regulations may be necessary for federal and 
federally assisted actions. 


If new structures were developed, construction could include both temporary and 
permanent soil disturbance, compaction, and displacement. 


Construction activities and removal of vegetation would temporarily displace resident 
bird, small mammal, amphibian, and reptile populations. Some small ground-dwelling 
species might be permanently displaced, but this would not be likely to adversely affect 
populations. 


The most significant potential impacts stem from present and future mining activities 
within the landmark. 


OVERALL IMPACTS OF MINING ACTIVITIES 


Mining could add significantly to the tax base for this community. Modern mining could 
threaten the historic fabric. The constant drone of ventilation fans and the night lighting 
of a large underground operation could be audible and visible from downtown Virginia 
City — activities that could be inconsistent with the NPS and local community’s vision 
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for an NPS unit. A claimant could decide to develop an open pit on the hillside above 
the town. 


If the National Park Service were to acquire the historically significant buildings 
currently held by Bovey Restorations, there could be possible ramifications in drawing 
a broad NPS boundary to include all of the established national historic landmark. For 
instance, under a joint ownership and management scenario, the Park Service would 
take on a degree of responsibility for any activities within the designated boundary. This 
would probably have its greatest consequences with active mining operations. The Park 
Service would also gain exposure under the Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA), as it is conceivable that the Park Service 
could be named as a potentially responsible party for contaminants released to the 
environment by historic or recent mining operations, especially in the event of a release 
from an active operation subject to NPS regulation. (See mining operations analysis 
discussion under the "Analysis of Resource Conditions” section.) 


COMPLIANCE 


To comply with the purpose and intent of NEPA and other related laws, the impacts of 
site-specific development actions will have to be evaluated and assessed prior to 
implementation of an alternative with accompanying general management plan and 
development actions. This may require additional compliance with NEPA and other 
federal acts and regulations, including section 106 of the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966, as amended; the endangered species act; laws relating to access for disabled 
persons; and executive orders relating to wetlands and floodplains. 


If there is any federal involvement in projects that are proposed by state or local 
governments and that are not directly related to Virginia City resources, the provisions 
of the NEPA must be addressed by the lead agency. If there is no federal involvement, 
state and local agencies may be required to comply with state environmental legislation 
or to consult with others. 
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APPENDIX Ai NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 





NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The criteria for evaluating areas for inclusion in the national park system are included 
in the 1988 Management Policies and the Criteria for Parklands. These policies state 
that a resource will be considered nationally significant if it meets all four of the following 
criteria: 


A. is an outstanding example of a particular type of resource — 


Founded in 1863, Virginia City was site of the largest placer gold strike in the 
Rocky Mountains. The mining boom of the 1860s brought 10,000 people to Alder 
Gulch, witnessed a season of violence that ended in the well-known persecutions 
by the Vigilantes of Montana, and created in Virginia City a social milieu of 
extremes. Between 1865 and 1875, the camp served as Montana territorial capital. 


Virginia City, Montana, is recognized as the best preserved 1860s placer mining 
town and frontier capital in the American West. Virginia City was designated a 
national historic landmark in July 1961 under the primary theme of “Western 
Expansion — the Mining Frontier” for its significant role in western expansion as 
well as for being an intact gold-era town. Scholars and the public still debate its 
society and the dramatic events of vigilantism. 


B. possesses exceptional value of quality in illustrating or interpreting the natural 
or cultural themes of our nation’s heritage - 


The mines of Alder Gulch produced 3,746,000 ounces of gold, most of it within three 
years of discovery. Such incredible wealth in the hands of individuals created a 
hustling, bustling community of wealth, excitement, ard crime typical of the mining 
frontier, isolated in the Rocky Mountains away from government and transportation. 
In 1863-64, the residents of Virginia City joined with nearby Bannack in a classic 
example of vigilante action to purge its outlaws. With a population of nearly 10,000 
in 1865, Virginia City became Montana’s territorial capital for more than a decade, 
even though its placers had played out and its number dwindled after 1870. 


Nineteenth century Virginia City’s social milieu was far from a melting pot, but it 
was a cosmopolitan mix of Yankees and Southerners, Europeans and Canadians, 
Native Americans and ex-slaves, Mexican placeros, and Chinese gold panners. 


The establishment of the Montana territorial government in 1864, the selection of 
Virginia City as the first permanent capital, and the arrival of federally appointed 
governors and their staffs created an incongruous society of deference in Virginia 
City’s cosmopolitan community. 








The phenomenal wealth played a major role in the postbellum economy and 
attracted individuals with a single-minded focus of extracting wealth and 
abandoning the land. This focus caused the destruction of the environment of Alder 
Gulch as the land was despoiled and the creek turned inside out. The mining epoch, 
begun in the 1860s, too often exemplified a mining-based philosophy of wastefulness 
and despoliation. 


C. offers superlative opportunities for recreation, for public use and enjoyment, or 
for scientific study - 


Nestled among the sagebrush and pine at 5,680 feet, Virginia City sits in a bowl 
along Alder Gulch, in the saddle between the Bitter Roots and Gravelly Range, 
where gold was first discovered there in 1863. 


Bovey Restorations, Inc., owns a significant portion of the historic buildings 
throughout Virginia City and has preserved these buildings to provide services to 
visitors. The lower end of Wallace Street, with its false-fronted stores, wooden 
sidewalks, and old-fashioned street lamps, has been restored to its 1860s 
appearance. Every store is a museum, with windows displaying antiques and 
interiors stocked with merchandise that the Boveys collected onsite from places 
such as the millinery shop and throughout Montana. 


Virginia City has a friendly atmosphere, where information is offered to the visitors 
and where visitors feel safe. Virginia City is fun and enjoyable, lively with summer 
activity, and authentic. 


D. retains a high degree of integrity as a true, accurate, and relatively unspoiled 
example of the resource - 


Virginia City, Montana, is the best preserved 1860s placer mining town in the 
American West, with log, frame, and masonry structures, many of which house 
substantial and significant collections of period artifacts. Virginia City’s main street, 
Wallace Street, provides an exceptional sample of commercial architecture of the 
mid-19th century. Unlike many early mining towns that were either destroyed by 
fire, rebuilt in later styles, or abandoned to the elements, it retains a significant 
number of its original structures, and few intrusions of modern construction can be 
found. The community sits in a bowl surrounded by a landscape little disturbed 
since the mining era. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation has listed Virginia City as one of the 
nation’s 11 most endangered national historic landmarks, which has been the 
primary impetus for this study. 

















Besides the physical resources, the identification and preservation of historic themes 
and values associated with the history of Virginia City and its residents is another 
issue. These “intangible resources” include the stories and crlture of the mining 
West. Understanding the mining frontiers, its impact on the nation, and the impact 
on a particularly Western culture, is important to the visitor experience in 
Virginia City. 
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APPENDIZ 3B: LEGISLATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS 





If authorizing legislation is introduced for the establishment of a unit of the national 
park system in Virginia City, Montana, the following issues should be considered for 
inclusion in the legislation: 


In the establishment of the new national park unit, the secretary of the interior 
(hereinafter referred to as secretary) may enter into cooperative agreements with the 
state of Montana, the city of Virginia City, and other public or private entities to provide 
technical assistance with respect to the new national park unit. In addition, the secretary 
shall offer binding agreements with qualified entities for conveyance by deed or lease. 
Identified structures or properties acquired and established as provided for by this act 
shall be under the general guidelines and guidance of the National Park Service. Any 
such agreement shall provide that: 


1) the entity agrees to occupy the identified property as restored, rehabilitated, 
improved, or preserved by the National Park Service in accordance with the 
regulations and fees set forth and agreed upon between the entity and the secretary; 
or, the entity agrees to occupy the identified property for a reduced occupancy fee, 
and in return, agrees to restore, rehabilitate, or otherwise preserve or improve the 
identified property in accordance with the standards and guidelines set forth by the 
National Park Service; 


2) the entity agrees to operate and maintain the property and make no major 
alterations of the structure or grounds without the express written authorization 
of the secretary; 


3) the entity agrees to submit a plan of operations that is satisfactory to the 
secretary; 


4) the secretary shall have access to documents relating to the operation and 
maintenance of the properties; 


5) the secretary shall have the right of access to the properties; and 


6) the United States shall be held harmless from all events arising from the 
operation and maintenance of the properties. 
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APPENDIZ C: HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY 


OF EVENTS IN VIRGINIA City 





1863 
1864 
1865 


1875 


1890s 


1945 


1961 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1988 
1989 


1990 


Mar 1990 


Feb 1992 


Aug 1992 


Gold discovered at Alder Gulch 
Virginia City 
Montana territorial capital moved from Bannack to Virginia City 


Territorial capital moved to Helena — population declines rapidly to under 
2,000 


Gold dredging begins in Alder Gulch, continues vistil 1950s 


Charles and Sue Bovey begin buying property and restoring buildings; 
eventually they buy one-third of the town 


Virginia City listed as national historic landmark district, including the town 
and approximately 2,000 surrounding acres 


Virginia City Historic District listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places 


Charlie Bovey dies 


NPS conducts a reconnaissance survey of the Virginia City National Historic 
Landmark to determine if conditions warrant further study. A full analysis 
of alternatives for federal involvement (the special resources study) is 
recommended 


Sue Bovey dies 
For Bovey announces intentions to sell his Virginia City properties 


Architectural and curatorial inventory of the Virginia City National Historic 
Landmark completed 


National Trust staff organizes town meeting to discuss future of the town 


National Trust and Montana State Historic Preservation Office fund survey 
of community, asking each of the town’s residents to identify important issues 
and needs for the future 


Result of PSF-funded community survey are presented at town meeting over 
100 attend, including National Trust Acting President David Doheny and 
NPS Rocky Mountain Regional Director Bob Baker 
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Apr 1993 





Town passes interim demolition review ordinance to protect historic 
properties 


June 1993 Virginia City National Historic Landmark listed for second consecutive year 


July 1993 


Oct 1993 


Nov 1993 


Dec 1993 


Feb 1994 


Mar 1994 


Apr 1994 


as one of the nation’s 11 most endangered places 

Bovey Restorations hosts “West Fest” fundraiser for restoration of buildings 
in Virginia City 

Congress includes $74,000 in National Park Service budget for special 
resource study of Virginia City 


National Trust and National Park Service sponsors U.S. Forest Service 
team’s emergency stabilization of five Bovey-owned historic properties 


NPS special resource study of Virginia City begins 


Initial town meeting to discuss NPS special resource study; approximately 
55 attend and describe “dreams and nightmares” for Virginia City 


Second series of meetings to determine common "vision" for future of Virginia 
City and to discuss alternatives for long-range preservation 


Under supervision of preservation specialist, the U.S. Forest Service 
volunteers apply protective linseed oil to historic buildings on Wallace Street 
(project funded in part by grant to the National Trust from Alamo Rental 
Car) 


June 1994 Three alternatives for NPS involvement in Virginia City are presented to 
the town (76 people attended) 








APPENDIX D: ARCHITECTURAL AND 
CURATORIAL REPORTS 





To: Mike Bureman, Planner, DSC-TCE 


From: Program Leader, Architecture and Preservation Assistance 
Division of Partnerships and Outreach 
Professional Services Directorate 


Subject: Synopsis of Virgnia City, MT., Condition Assessment Work 


During the week of March 7, 1994, a team of historical architects 
from Rocky Mountain Region conducted an assessment survey of 26 
historic structures in Virginia City with two goals in mind; 
providing training on cultural resource surveys and producing a 
Class 'C' (planning/conceptual design level) cost estimate for 
stabilization and minimal repair/replacement work on the structures 
surveyed. This information helped in establishing a professional 
basis for the development of planning alternatives, since National 
Park Service (NPS) is examining this cultural resource for possible 
inclusion as a park unit. Our work formed part of the Virginia 
City, Montana Special Resource Study, Package No. RMRO 104, P.T. 
15. 


While on-site, three assessment teams were formed. The teams were 
headed by Chris Jones and Sayre Hutchison of RMR-PPO, and Steve 
Turner of RMR-RC. Each team consisted of 4-5 members and was 
composed of professionals, maintenance forenen and preservation 
craftsmen. Participants for this project were assembled fron 
employees of National Park Service and the U.S. Forest Service 
(USFS), with support from local and state preservation offices. 
Assistance from non-NPS groups was contributed freely. A list of 
participants is as follows: 

1. John Criger, Civil Engineer with NPS-Denver Service Center-TCE 
2. Herb Dawson, Montana State historical Architect 

3. Mark Reavis, Preservation Officer for Butte-Silver Bow, Montana 
4. Ken Deuce, Architect, Lolo Wational Forest District Office, 
Missoula, MT., USFS 

5. Bruce Crockett, Architect and Chief of Preservation Team, USFS 
Region One, Missoula, MT. 

6. Bernie Weisgerber, Preservation Crew Foreman, USFS Region One, 
Misecula, MT. 

7. Dale Swee, Cary King, Bill Harris: Preservation Specialists in 
log restoration at USFS Region One, Missoula, MT. 

8. Keith Edge and Steve : Maintenance crew at NPS Grant- 
Kohrs Ranch WHS, Deer 9 ° 

9. Bill Thompson, Maintenance/Construction Carpenter at NPS 
Yellowstone NP. 


Each team assessed a selected group of structures, based on general 
building categories. One team studied unreinforced masonry 
buildings, while another team studied the 1 structures. The 
third team concentrated on timber framed and miscellaneous 
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buildings. Each team worked from an assessment outline that was 
subdivided according to architectural building systems and 
ts. Information was gathered by hand and recorded by 
itative and written notation. This field information was 
later collated for data entry to a computer based estimating 
guideline (using Quatro-Pro software program). The unit costs were 
predetermined and kept uniform for application to all three sets of 
assessments. This helped ensure the reliability of our study 
methodology and consistent results among teams. Unit costs vere 
drawn from: current data used by DSC - Branch of Estimating; 
empirical knowledge about similar structures in this region fros 
RMR Regional Historical Architect; and, some figures were provided 
by Mr. Weisgerber of USFS. 


The survey list was distilled from a large number of properties 
owned by Bovey Restoration, a family trust, that has been active in 
this community since the late 1930s. Our list sought only the 
commercial buildings that represented the settlement period of 
developesnt (ca. 1860s), although some structures dated from the 
1870-1880 period. Exclusively residential properties were not 
considered, along with reconstructed buildings and historic 
buildings that vere severely compromised by construction 
aiterations. Therefore, most structure being studied were located 
along both sides of the main thoroughfare, State Route 287. Teams 
were given access to each building by the managers for Bovey 
Restorations, Kirt Hansen and John Bllingson. The Bovey staff 
provided the background history and maintenance information about 
each building. 


Assessment time varied depending upon the size and state of 
deterioration of buildings being studied. Assessment teams crawled 
over, under and through each structure to learn about its 
construction and uncover problems. Teams relied upon their trained 
observation skills and careful/selective removal of fabric to 
investigate each building. Fabric and items disturbed during the 
investigation were replaced or temporarily repaired. Destructive 
a techniques were not used and wholesale loss of historic 
fabric or artifacts was not permitted. Our work was interrupted 
twice by newspaper reporters from Bozeman and Butte, who conducted 
brief interviews and photographed the teams at work. 


Our results are contained in a memorandum to Mike Bureman, date 
March 2, 1994. In that letter, we produced two break-out 
estimates. The first figure ($1,828,309) reflects mandatory costs 
of basic stabilization, which is required to prevent or retard 
further deterioration of the buildings. The second figure 
($2,536,027) is the optional cost of provid additional fire and 
seismic protection. The latter cost reflects ts that are 
not customarily stabilization work. However, in this location the 
structures face the threat of catastrophic loss due to both events. 
A total cost of $4,364,336 is the aggregate for mandatory and 











optional work. Spreadsheets for each building show work item costs 
matched to the architectural components of the assessment outline. 
This allows a more detailed analysis of our firdiings. All 
spreadsheets are enclosed with the memorandun. 


Our study teams concur about the importance of the structures being 
assessed. Although the structures are noticeably deteriorated, 
they still retain enough integrity to warrant retention of the 
resource. The Bovey family has attempted to faithfully keep the 
buildings in their original appearance and context. However, some 
non-historic architectural modifications are apparent, especially 
on storefronts and roofs, and interiors have been compromised to 
allow new seasonal use. In some instances maintenance has been 
unsympathetic, due to lack of know-how, materials, and budget. Our 
conclusion supports the historic value of the structures, but notes 
that the majority of buildings are in critical need of preservation 
and restoration work, which usually requires a long-term 
commitment. 


While our work was concluded in advance of planning proposals for 
NPS intervention in Virgina City, there are aspects of these 
buildings that could become preservation obstacles if they are 
placed into either year-round or seasonal use for interpretive or 
park support purposes. The most obvious problem is the liability 
incurred by allowing the public to access combustible structures 
without adequate means of egress and with no fire detection and 
suppression systems. Increased public contact will enhance the 
danger of accidental or intentional fires as well as increased 
incidence of vandalism. Without suppression systems and, at best, 
a marginally equipped fire department, a fire storm would devastate 
a historic block very quickly. 


In addition to life safety issues, most buildings lack utilities 
altogether and the existing mechanical/electrical systems do not 
meet modern codes. Major expenditures are needed to provide 
electrical services for display, housekeeping and security 
functions. The hotel heating plant contained asbestos insulation 
as an added factor. Displaying and interpreting artifacts in their 
historic environment could mean museum quality environmental 
controls for certain buildings or spaces. This presents an issue 
of installing/concealing new systems and insulating all or portions 
of the interiors. Also, adapting many buildings for handicap 
access presents a design problem. The historic appearance of a 
building could be lost or adversely impacted by ADA modifications. 
Finally, opening buildings to the public introduces additional wear 
and tear that accelerates the architectural conservation 
requirements of a property. All of the concerns noted above sust 
be factored into the planning decisions for this historic district. 


Thank you for inviting us to participate in this project. 

~~ ong [B —t ny nl = ~ 4 thoughts about the a of 
e n deve 1 

protection and enjoynent of the —e.° ——— 
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E30 (RMR-RC) 
teneseeten WAR 2 4 i994 
for Mike Bureman, Planner, DSC-TCE 
Prom: Associate Regional Director, ations and Resource 
» Rocky Mountain 


Subject: Virginia City Stabilization Cost Bstinmates 


cgay No San ge en FB og ng RB Be By 

Setesen lane ? anh Ensue 33. Ay Ay Ae A 

are 1994 Class °C estimates us RMRO, Denver Service Center, and U.8. 
Porest Service cost data for simi construction types. The costs for 
individual building components are broken down by structure numbers on the 
enclosed spreadsheets. For the purposes of this study, we have aggregated the 
estimates to provide a total] cost for stabilisation. 


The cost estimates are broken down into two somponente gh RB 
the cost for repair or replacement of Geteriocaved bus im ieee. 
items euch as roofing material, deteriorated windows, 

Items such as interior finishes ere not included in this beau. 


pr ng yy eR pager Re RR eee Bs fhe ny 
——. fire detection and systems and seismic upgrading. This 
of work is not normally conn idered stabilisation. The team determined 
t it was important to consider these costs due to the inherent fire and 
seismic hasards present at Virginia City. 


Basic Stabilization $1,628,309 
Seismic and Fire protection 
Total ’ , 


If you need additional information on how these costs were determined, please 
contact Mistorical Architect Steve Turner et extension 6704. Thank you for 


the opportunity to assist with this project. 


Robert W. Reyncids 
Robart W. Reynolds 
Rneloeuree 
ec: 
= « USDA Forest ’ ’ t eOe 

. i. ehazrsee Bngineering Unit, Federal Building, P.O. Box 

£.Bage, 
bec: 


C.Jones, BMR- PR 








a MAY 1 2 1994 


Memorandum 


Tor Mike Bureman, Planner, DSC-TCE 
Virginia City Team Captain 


Prom: Associate ional Director, Operations and Resource Management, 
Rocky Mountain Region 


Subject: Virginia City Collections Evaluation and Documentation and 
Preservation Costs 


During the week of 4/11-15/94, the onsite curatorial team completed the 
assessment of historic objects in 29 structures. A museum object survey form 
was developed and used by the team to record the following information: the 
quantity of historic objects (housed in each building), the provenience of the 
objects, the relevance of objects to the site's themes and periods, the kinds 
of equipment needed to properly store the collection, and the overall 
condition of the collection. A complete set of the completed survey forms is 
attached. In addition, a conservator from MPC conducted « more specific 
essessment of the condition of the collections. 


Evaluations of Significance and Condition of the Collectios 


The survey recorded an estimated 47,000 historic objects rang from buttons 
to mudwagons and an estimated 312 linear feet of archival materials. With few 
exceptions, the collection does not fit in the primary in ive theme and 
period (1665-1875, Montana Territorial Capital a F Most of the collection 
fits into the secondary interpretive theme and period (1863-1942, Placer Gold 
Mining Era). 


With very few exceptions, the collection does not have national significance. 

Approximately 25% of the collection was determined to have origina 

eee get to Virginia City. The team determined that the collections housed 
the following structures have provenience to Virginia City: 


AsG2 Store (McGovern Dry Goods). The McGovern Store was operated in 
another location (Creighton's Stone Block, by another owner). The 


McGovern sisters purchased the business and moved it to the 
location in 1910. Restorations purchased the store in the late 
1930's, including all the contents and many of the furnishings. 


1862_Hontana Post: Much of the estimated 300 linear feet of paper 
material (e.g., first edition books, magazines, broadsides, newspapers, 
business records) appears to be original to Virginia City. 


4878 Buford Store. Most of the contents housed in this structure are 
original to the structure and to Virginia City. The store operated fron 
1878 to 1926. The archival materials include ledgers related to the 
store (1878-1926). Also, there are archival materials related to the 
Blling and Knight Hardware Company. . 


486) Store (E.L. Smith). About 1/3 of the objects in this structure may 
be original to Virginia City. 


Aisi store (Welle arco Office/Assay Office). Both of these structures 
contain some artifacts that are original to Virginia City. 


Gilbert Brewery. Steam boiler, vats, engine, belt wheels and belt 
pumps, and tools are original to the structure and to Virginia City. 
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Additional archival materials located in other structures: one 

{located in the 1863 William Kiskadden and Co. Building (Livery Stable)j; the 
hook and ladder fire wagon, fire pumper, and other firefighting equipment 
(lecated in Bob's Place - Annex to Content Corner); and a te 

ewitchboard (located in the Tobsecco and Jewelry Store) have provesience to 
Virginia City. 


While 758 of the collection is not original to .,inie City, sone portions of 
the collection are nonetheless important. The ducumentation and ioa 
of this collection is very important to state, regional, and history (c. 
1690-1942). Of icular «6 ficance and importance, several of the 
structures contain a large collection of consumer products still in their 
original labelled containers. This material is rare because in sost instances 
the packaging wae discarded. Se ettiticn to contionsd use in Stemlege ia 
selected structures, a representative number of these aateriais make an 
excellent study and reference collection. Much of the estimated 312 linear 
feet of archival material constitutes an important reference/research 
collection about the economic history of Virginia City. The collection also 
includes a sizeable number of men's and women's ¢ and 1. Two 
sizsesble gaps in the collection are the lack of firearms and iag equipment. 


After surveying the structures and contents, the team recommends that displays 
be continued in the following locations: 


Buford Store 

Montana Post (Front Office and Press Reon) 
MeGovern Ory Goods Store (Front Roca) 

B.L. Smith Store 

Wells Fargo Office/Assay Office 

Dress Shop (Front Room) 

meng A prey (Pront Office) 


ion 
Livery Stable ae tagone carr! ies) 
Content Store Annex (Diepley Piref ing ipment) 
Saverbier Blacksaithshop 


The overall condition of the collection is fair (some damage and/or slow but 
ective deterioration). Collections in some of the structures are in poor 

condition (significant damage and/or active deterioration). The collections, 
eepecially paper materiale, are at risk of further deterioration and damage. 
See the separate Conservation Assessment Report prepared by the conservator. 


The team recommends that the National Park Service not acquire this 
collection. 


Betinated Coste for Collectica Documestatica and Preservation 


Bnclosed are cost estimates for the documentation (e.g., accessioning and 

cataloging), storage, and conservation treatment collections. These 

gg ge ae by the Rocky Mountain fonal Office (RMRO) between 41 25- 

conservation surveys, ef cochibecsenel tai’ sasamnine seems oe he Be 
or ure 

collections storage fecility. — =e - ndnees 


The estimated costs are broken into three components. The first oumber is the 
cost for documentation of the collection. The estimated cost is based on an 
cost of oy historic and archival materiele that has 
ice through 6 years of experience. 


been loped by the 








The second component includes the construction of a collection process and 
storege facility and the purchase of needed equipment (e.g., 
i 


environmental monitoring equipment. (@.g.-, aphs, light meters, 
dnp Bag Ady yh fon. The estimated square 
ootage 


will be needed to ly house the collection. The dimensions of the 
equipment plue aisle widths between equipment were inputed to an autocad 
program to establish the estimated square feet. Cost per square foot is based 
on similar work that is ongoing in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


The third component includes the cost of conservation treatment of the objects 
that will be placed in displays in several of the buildings. 


i. Documentation (accessioning and cataloging) $ 734,000 
a. 47,000 objects X $5.00/object $ 235,000 
b. 312 Linear feet of archives $ 499,200 


(1 linear foot © 1,600 items; 
1,600 X 312 = 499,200 items; 
493,200 x $1.00/item = $499,200 


2. Collections Storage $ 1,400,000 
a. Facility $ 1,124,000 
b. Equipment $ 218,000 
(Plus 10% for shipping 
end handling) $ 236,500 


c. Suges 00 $ 35,000 
(piue 100 for shipping 
end handling) 8 38,500 


3. Collections Conservation Treataent $ 1,427,000 
(See seperate Conservation Assessment Report) 


Total: $ 3,361,000 
If you need additional information on how these costs were determined or on 


provenience/relevance of the collection, please contact Staff Curator Matt 
Wilson at extension 6690. Thank you for the opportunity to assist with this 


ec: 
Kirby Lambert, Curator, Montana Historical Society 


bec: 
Joss, RMR-AC 
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As the nation’s principal conservation agency, the Department of the Interior has responsibility 
for most of our nationally owned public lands and natural resources. This includes fostering sound 
use of our land and water resources; protecting our fish, wildlife, and biological diversity; 
preserving the environmental and cultural values of our national parks and historical places; and 
providing for the enjoyment of life through outdoor recreation. The department assesses our energy 
and mineral resources and works to ensure that their development is in the best interests of all 
our people by encouraging stewardship and citizen participation in their care. The department 
also has a major responsibility for American Indian reservation communities and for people who 
live in island territories under U.S. admivistration. 
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THERE ARE HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 





A vision for Virginia City, Montana, was 
developed by residents of Virginia City at a 
series of public meeting organized by the 
National Park Service and the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. The following vision 
describes Virginia City in the year 2004. 


Historic buildings and their contents are 
preserved for future generations through a 
variety of means. Examples include buildings 
preserved through continued traditional use 
(such as the Courthouse and _ residences); 
restoration and interpretation of the historic 
Bovey buildings; and respect for, and protection 
of, special places and landscapes, such as Boot 
Hill, Discovery Monument, Slade Road, Temple 
Hill, and the mining sites. The historic 
character and feel of the community are 
maintained. 
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Visitors leave with an understanding of why 
Virginia City is _ nationally significant. 
Important stories are accurately told. Examples 
of stories include episodes related to mining and 
the vigilantes and road agents; the role of Indians, Chinese, and other ethnic groups; the 
post-Civil War era politics that influenced the city, and fortunes made in commerce. The 
stories are conveyed in such a way that visitors feel the spirit of the town. A variety of 
activities encourage them to experience and understand the past and its impact on the 


present. 


Virginia City is a friendly small town of under 500 people, where visitors feel welcome. 
Well-planned, limited services are available year-round for tourist and local needs. 
Visitors are aware that Virginia City is a “living” town, showing respect for residents’ 
privacy and recognizing that all homes are not on display. 
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A diverse, year-round economic base sustains the local population and serve tourists while 
maintaining historical integrity and the quality of local life. 


Residents actively participate in community projects and government - volunteer efforts 
are initiated for everything from fix-up to fun. The Virginia City Preservation Alliance, 
a nonprofit group representing residents, state, and local governments and other interested 
parties, assists with planning, funding, and management of the preservation and 
interpretation of Virginia City’s history and historic sites. 
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